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Crete. 


A happy island in the Egean blue 
To Hellas answered with a voice of streams ; 
Elysium glimmering with immortal dew— 
A shadowed land of dreams. 


Mysterious blossoms udorously bloomed 
Where lonely surges moaned about the shore. 
On cooler heights the sacred olives gloomed 
Around a temple’s door. 


And maiden Ida, crowned above the waves, 
Her pure brow lifted to the glowing sun, 
And kept the secret of her winding caves, 
God-haunted every one. 


No more the Naiad slips a pearly arm 
Through wreathing coral branches to the air, 
Nor Eos, waking in eternal charm, 
Unveils her radiant hair. 


Fair Aphrodite’s rosy curves of grace, 
The wooing cadence of her subtle voice, 
No more with Here’s proud, imperial face 
Bewilder, ask a choice ; 


But all the mountains echo dying cries, 
The cities flare in minarets of fire, 
And where the sea reflects the reddened skies, 
The brook the cedar spire, 


Down with the torrents flash the swords of men, 
A ceaseless struggle writhes along the sand, 
The Greek and Moslem grapple in the glen 
Through all the homeless land. 


A land of graves, an open grave it lies 
With silent faces white upon the steep, 
With woman-tresses trailed above their eyes— 
Wide eyes that cannot weep. . 


No pause for sorrow in the weary night, 
When crouching foes forbid the broken wail, 
And, ghastly marbles in the moon’s clear light, 
The children lie so pale. 


All woes of death, all agonies of loss 
In shapeless horrors front the Summer’s smile, 
And wilder shouts, when high the crescents toss, 
Ring down the dark defile. 


Charge the pass of that ravine 
Once again ! 

Sheaths await your lances keen— 
Hearts of men! 

See! they falter—they shall fly! 
Sphakiotes, 

Shame is ours, or victory ! 
At their throats ! 


We will fight while one remains ! 
Sons of Crete, 
We will make our dying swect ! 
Where the vine 
Brimmed our cups with purple blood— 
Drink divine 
Moslem veins 
Pour for us a warmer fluod ! 


They have neared the further crest ! 
Is’t a summons or a prayer 4 
Send the Pasha to his rest, 
Learning best 
From our daggers our despair ! 





Would ye grasp 
At the bayonets we clasp ? 
Ye have said ! 
Come and take 
When for Crete’s beloved sake 


We are dead ! ‘ 
B. V. A. 


—_ 


The Nature and Object of Artistic Instruc- 
tion.* 
TI. 
THE TASK OF THE TEACHER DETERMINED BY 





THE NATURE OF ART. 

Now, examined more closely, in what way is 
this problem to be solved ? Instruction finds in 
the pupil desire, knowledge, and ability ; but not 
sufficient for the task, which is no other than to 
participate in the art acvording to the standard of 
the day. What is deficient, instruction should 
complete and render perfect. For this purpose, 
it must make the art known according to its va- 
rious aspects and developments, must examine 


| into the various capabilities and attainments of 


the pupil, and must arrive at a clear perception 
of his wants in regard to the development of his 
mind, and what should be imparted to him. 

That the young student may grow to be asuc- 
cessful man and artist, the individuality of his 
nature must, in the first place, be preserved, and 
the separate capabilities and dispositions of his 
mind completed or strengthened when necessary. 
Instruction must enlighten and fortify the con- 
sciousness, charm and engage the feelings, awak- 
en imagination, impart knowledge and impress 
the memory, sharpen and elevate the mind and 
the aptitude of the organs. All this must instruc- 
tion separately and carefully accomplish ; al- 
though we know the artistic act is neither in the 
consciousness nor in the feeling, nor in any other 
single faculty, but has its origin in the unity and 
completeness of all. So too it must divide the 
body of a work of Art into sentences, melodies, 
harmonies, tones, sounds, although it knows that 
a work of art is nothing single, nothing merely 
material, but is the duality of idea and sensuous- 
ness. 

Here then we touch the point where the 
occupation of teaching diverges from the path of 
art. And with intrinsic necessity. For instruc- 
tion is not art; it should equip, prepare one for 
it and lead toit. Preparation, however, demands 
a prominent view and classification of the object, 
and a selection and adaptation of the means. 
The teaching process begins with dismemberment, 
under the prospect and in anticipation of a future 
recombination and fusion. The artistic process 
begins with the unity of all co-operating powers ; 
it is from this electric unification that, with the 
suddenness and indivisibility of lightning, the idea 
of a work of art, in its perfect form, flashes on the 
mind. This indeed is the essence, is the condi- 
tion of an artistic act; and thereto teaching does 
not extend; this it neither has nor gives; it is 

* From Marx’s ‘‘Music of the Nineteenth Century.” Trans- 
lated for this Journal by A. K. 





its opposite. That which instruction immediate- 
ly and in the first place conveys, can be no real 
work of art—the spontaneous creation from the 
mind of the imaginative artist. For upon whom- 
soever it operates, it first robs him of his own free 
self-existence, confines and disturbs in him, 
through its admittance from without, that one- 
ness of all his powers from which alone the work 
of art, considered as creation, representation, or 
conception, springs. 

This is the point at which the secret repug- 
nance to coercive teaching,(and every kind of in- 
struction employs coercion, inasmuch as it re- 
quires something or other contrary to the will of 
the learner), manifests itself, even in the best pu- 
pil, by no means without reason. By him, instruc- 
tion is recognized asa more or less necessary as- 
sistance. But freedom of mind, spontaneous ac- 
tion from the immediate impulse of hissown indi- 
viduality and ruling frame of thought,—this is 
what he feels, with the most intense self-con- 
sciousness, as the condition of artistic action ; that 
which has not emanated purely from himself he 
feels not as hisown work. Even the struggle of 
the idea with the stubborn material,--the vexation, 
nay, almost exasperation,—the ardor and heat of 
the work—all that lies between the first vague 
intention and its final completion, which every 
true artist knows,—from all this he does not de- 
sire to be emancipated. Without it, he feels that 
art were mere play, or the artist God, who has 
only to pronounce “Let it be!” and give the re- 
sult no further care. 

Such is the antithesis,the schism. And it is una- 
voidable where instruction is indispensable; the 
more needful and more searching the instruction 
becomes, with the growth of art in purport and 
development, the stronger the antagonism. In 
the beginning we looked upon artistic practice 
and instruction, or rather imitation and learning 
from dictation, as undistinguishable; the two 
were one and at peace. Now, what a way from 
national songs, which went from mouth to mouth, 
up to the choruses and finales of our operas and 
oratorios! from the harp of the bard up to the 
many-limbed host of our orchestra ; from the ho- 
rizon of the poets of nature—even an Aschylus 
or Pindar, who believed that beyond their coun- 
try lay only barbarism and Cimmerian darkness, 
up to the view ofa Shakespeare or a Goethe com- 
manding. the whole globe and the movements of 
centuries! Here no single individual's power 
suffices for our equipment ; the individual would 
lose himself in a pathless wilderness. Instruction 
must prepare the way, must form a path; he 
who would not exhaust and lose himself in error, 
must necessarily seize her guiding hand, and, in 
a few months’ submission and perseverance try to 
gain the treasure of experience and discernment 
that centuries have amassed and winnowed ; and 
which now no one can dispense with, since he 
has entered into the artistic life and consciousness 
of the age. 


This antithesis, this schism, is neither to be dis- 
claimed nor put down, for it lies in the nature of . 
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art and of instruction. It is incumbent on us 
teachers to mitigate the pressure, to reconcile the 
difference and make it harmless. 

This we can do,if in all the necessary subdivision 
and detail of instruction we maintain a clear 
recollection and feeling of the mutual fitness and 
* unity which are essential to art. Where we 
practice skill, the spirit must be present; the prac- 
tice itself must show the artistic mood and pur- 
pose ; it must be pervaded by the breath of the 
feeling to which it secks to lend a clear expression. 
When we awaken ideas in the learner, his breast 
must expand with a feeling of life; his inspired 
eye must already see the form which his thought 
shall perfect and transfigure. We must—I con- 
clude with our first maxim—as whole men and 
artists approach the pupil as a whole man open- 
ing and dedicating himself to Art, as one becom- 
ing an artist, and keep awake and strong in him, 
as in ourselves, the sense of individuality and of 
artistic character as the one powerful and pure 
incentive. This feeling, however, is as far from 
any vanity, as Art itself. It is no other than the 
inward sense that we also, as from nature 
all uncorrupted men, are open to the whole- 
some influence of Art—that we have already felt 
it, that we may secure to ourselves this resource 
the more abundantly, the more decidedly and 
purely we devote ourselves to it. 

In these maxims lies the reconciliation of the 
antithesis, where it is unavoidable. But this does 
not supersede the first duty : to avoid it wherev- 
er it is possible and as soon as possible; not di- 
viding nor obliterating anything in the mind of 
the pupil, or in his artistic efforts, which does not 
appear absolutely to require it. 

Instruction has done its best, when it has con- 
nected itself most intimately with the artistic life, 
with all its pursuits and exercises, just as the for- 
mer life of the artist unconsciously flows into the 
course of his present actions. Then instruction 
advances as the equal sister and companion of 
art. As the life of the artist, with all his powers 
and means, flows together in the act of art, so this 
genuine instruction pours the past experiences 
and acquirements of art into the spirit of the ar- 
tist, who is called to stand upon the pinnacle of 
life. He deceives himself in the outset, to whom 
this appears only as the “sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal,” to decoy others and set himself 
off to advantage. 

The all-important thing is, that this principle 
be strictly carried out through all the individual 
branches of educational practice, and with all in- 
dividuals who entrust themselves to our teaching. 


Musical Letters by Ferdinand Hiller.* 


THE FORTY-FOURTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF 
THE LOWER RHINE AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


(Concluded from page 83.) 


The words: “Wer Vieles biringt, wird manchem 
Etwas bringen, und Jeder geht zufrieden aus dem 
Haus,” might have figured in the bills as the 
motto of the charming miscellaneous concert, 
somewhat British in its character, of the third 
day. We had two overtures, three choruses, 
two violin pieces, three airs, and (including re- 

ats and additions) fourteen songs at the piano. 

ut high as the thermometer may have mounted 
in the Hall, it was exceeded by the elevation 
which the temperature of the public reached in 
its enthusiasm. Perfect hurricanes of applause 
were the natural result. 

The proceedings commenced with an overture 





* “Musical Letters’? by Ferdinand Hiller. 





by Fétis, the celebrated and venerable head of 
the Brussels. Conservatory. This distinguished 
man had been invited to conduct his work him- 
self, and it isa great pity that an accident pre- 
vented him from doing so. Many persons would, 
undoubtedly, have been pleased to pay the trib- 
ute of grateful respect due from them to the mas- 
ter who, during so many years, has done so much 
for our art. I leave to scholars the task of prop- 
erly appreciating the services rendered by Fétis 
to the history and science of music—but even the 
most reluctant cannot help acknowledging his 
exertions in propagating the comprehension of 
our German art both in France and Belgium. 
The Revue Musicale, founded by him about forty 
years ago in Paris, first gave the impulse for a 
deeper conception of instrumental music in 
France, and, at the Concerts of the Conservatory, 
Brussels, which were got up and conducted by 
him, the eyes of our neighbors were first opened 
to the wonderful productions of Beethoven’s ge- 
nius. By the Concerts historiques,moreover, which 
Fétis gave in the principal towns of France and 
Belgium, the feeling for an unprejudiced appre- 
ciation of the various epochs in art was sharpened, 
and whatever has been done of the same kind 
since then, here and there, in Germany, and is 
now being carried out as a supplement to the 
Exposition at Paris, owes its origin to these con- 
certs. Fétis’s numerous compatriots, assembled 
in the Festival Hall, appeared, by the way, to 
be very much at home, for they manifested but 
little sympathy for the work of their prophet. 

Mme. Harriers-Wippern sang the letter-air, as 
it iscalled in Germany, from Don Juan; the 
grand scene from Der Freischiitz ; and two songs : 
“In der Fremde,” and “Der Vogel im Walde,” by 
Taubert. Mme. Harriers is one of the first sing- 
ers in Germany. Her voice possesses a truly 
magical charm, while her style is full of warmth 
without exaggeration,graceful without coquettish- 
ness, and brilliant without unbecoming boldness. 
An agreeable and noble feminine spirit perme- 
ates all she does. Her rendering of Agatha’s air 
quite carried her hearers away—it was as gentle 
in the prayer, as fiery in the ecstasy of love. 
When she sang the “Vogel im Walde,” some 
thought with Romeo, “It is the lark,” while oth- 
ers asserted with Juliet, “It is the nightingale”— 
but it was really the combination of both, Mme. 
Harriers-Wippern, Royal Chamber-Singer, from 
Berlin. 

In three songs by Schumann: “ Waldesnacht,” 
“Ich grolle nicht,” and “Die Friihlingsnacht,” Nie- 
mann displayed the whole power of his tremen- 
dous organization. His rendering of “Ich grolle 
nicht,” more especially, quite electrified his hear- 
ers. As he stood before them, while the. fuli, 
deep tones escaped from his breast, and all the 
agony of a broken heart burst forth from out 
each word, and the restrained reproach and the 
lament of the double misery of treason towards 
love penetrated, stronger and stronger, sharper 
and sharper, into the hearts ofall those who were 
listening to him in breathless silence—the audi- 
ence might well have fancied themselves trans- 
ported from the concert room to the midst of a 
fearful tragedy, for which there is no solution 
save annihilation. “That is not merely song- 
singing,” I heard some one remark. To speak 
the truth, I would most politely advise our young 
ladies and our sweet amateurs not to attempt any 
imitation of this style. But the standard of mere 
ordinary accomplishments, laudable as they are, 
must not be applied to any individuality so ex- 
ceptionally gifted. The violence done us by ar- 
tistic geniality is the only kind of violence we 
can accept with a thankful heart. 

After Niemann had thus filled his audience 
with “delightful horror,” Hill, who followed with 
one or two songs, was enabled to prove, most 
satisfactorily, that the sympathetically simple 
rendering of a pleasing romance can enchant the 
ear even after the strongest excitement. Nie- 
mann had been obliged to repeat his last two 
pieces—Hill added to his one by his nephew, 
Wilhelm Hill, which pleased universally, thanks 
to its agreeable melodic treatment. 





With the word “Parto,” Mlle. Bettelheim be- 
gan her air—the more than well known air from | 





Mozart’s Tito. Was there a conscious allusion 
in this? Iscarcely think it. Stillso it is—she 
departs—Hymen snatches her from Apollo and 
the Muses, or, to express myself in homely Ger- 
man, she marries and retires from the stage, and 
it was in Aix-la-Chapelle that she appeared for 
the last time under the name by which she has 
made a name. However, it is as impossible for 
her to tear herself from music as from her own 
soul, and perhaps it is better for her talent and 
our art that henceforth she will sing only where 
she likes, and what she likes. I trust she will 
return very frequently to the Rhine, where she 
has made a regular razzia of hearts. The music 
she loves she will always find faithfully fostered 
here. 

A pupil of the worthy Ferdinand David of 
Leipsic (whose violin class has become a regular 
nursery for great and little fiddlers), Herr Au- 
gust Wilhelmy, of Wiesbaden, excited this even- 
ing, ason every other occasion, the greatest as- 
tonishment. Almost a mere youth (he is mar- 
ried, though !) every difficulty presented by the 
most difficult of all instruments has become mere 
child’s play to him, or rather scarcely that. Any 
person might believe he was listening, calmly and 
patiently, though not perhaps without a certain 
spice of curiosity as to how the thing would go 
off, to some one who was using his arms and 
hands to play the violin. While the musicians at 
the furthest limits of the orchestra shake their 
heads, almost incredulously, at the passages of 
thirds, octaves, and tenths, at the infallible flag- 
eolet tones, and, in a word, at the boldness and 
certainty of technical skill that has something 
fabulous about it, the young artist himself ap- 
pears to take just as little interest in his own 
talent, as in the applause with which he is over- 
whelmed. But he is very wrong, for ifhe thinks 
nothing of the difficulties he overcomes, because 
they were never, perhaps, difficulties for him, 
the beautiful tones he lures from his violin should 
possess no less charm for him than for all of us. 
Or did not the pieces he played (a Concerto by 
Paganini, and “Ungarische Weisen” by Ernst) 
please him? Or was he thinking of. Goethe’s 
words: “You will never find a rhymester who 
does not consider himself better than every oth- 
er, or a fiddler who does not prefer playing his 
own melodies ?”—I do not know. Melodies of 
his own will come in time—and there are al- 
ready so many beautiful ones that may be so 
beautifully played! At any rate, I take the lib- 
erty of saying a good word to Herr Wilhelmy in 
favor of his talent. This deserves not only the 
applause of the public, but the particular and 
warmest sympathy of him on whom a kind fate 
bestowed it. 

As is generally the case at our Musical Festi- 
vals, one of the finest choruses from the oratorio 
of the first day was repeated on the third. But 
this practice ought, once for all, to be abandoned, 
for it is something painful to remark how. these 
pieces, torn from the context, transplanted to the 
midst of surroundings foreign to them, and sung 
by a weary and listless chorus, fail to produce 
their proper effect. After the “ Vogel im Walde,” 
one of Handel’s choruses has a bad place. As 
we have borrowed their national anthem, we 
might as well imitate the example of the English, 
who end with it festivals like the present one—in 
the magnificent strains of “ Heil dir im Sieger- 
kranz,” all excitement would find a satisfactory, 
nay, an elevating termination. 

The practice of flinging flowers, which at some 
previous miscellaneous concerts was carried to 
such a pitch that anyone might have fancied 
himself transported to the midst of the Carnival 
at Rome, was on this occasion omitted. An un- 
doubted step in advance! But the customary 
laurel wreath, cunningly smuggled in, for the 
conductor, was not wanting—it did not, howev- 
er, set our good friend Rietz’s temples in a glow, 
but fell round his shoulders. They are strong 
enough to bear it. 

Shall I now speak of the joyous hours passed 
after the concerts in the rooms of the Liedertafel, 
the Refreshment Rooms, and the many other 
agreeable resorts in which Aix-la-Chapelle is so 
rich? Or of the supper, so fertile in toasts, of- 
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fered us after the last concert by the hospitable 
Committee? Such subjects are not included in 
the domain of “Musical Letters.” I must how- 
er, al'ude to the good-natured, unclouded, festive 
tore that prevailed everywhere. It proved that 
—no; no more! 

It was a beautiful Festival, and to all who con- 
tributed to render it such I hereby tender my 
warmest thanks. 





A Visit to Franz Liszt at Rome.* 


The building in which Liszt resides at Rome is of 
unpretending appearance ; itis, and Fancy may have 
pictured such a place as Liszt’s Sanssouci, a melan- 
choly, plain little monastery. But, by its position, 
this quiet abode is so favored, that probably few 
homes in the wide world can be compared to it. 
Situate upon the old Via Sacra, it is the nearest 
neighbor of the Forum Romanum, while its windows 
look towards the Capitol, the ruins of the Palatine 
Palace, and the Colosseum. A life of contempla- 
tion—in such a site is forced upon one of its own ac- 
cord. Why should not the change in the sentiments 
of a happy child of the world be connected with this 
profoundly serious world of ruins ? 

I mounted a few steps leading up to the open door 
of the monastery, and all at once grew uncertain 
what to do, for I saw before me a handsome stair- 
case adorned with pillars, such as I should not have 
expected from the poor exterior of the building. Had 
not a notice in the form of a visiting-card over the 
large door at the top of the stairs met my cye, I 
should have considered it necessary to make further 
enquiries. As it was, however, I was able to gain 
from the card itself the information I needed. I ap- 
proached and read: “L’Abbé Franz Liszt.” So, 
really an Abbé. A visiting-card half supplies the 
place of an autopsy. 

After I had arranged my necktie and pulled on 
my gloves more tightly, I grasped courageously the 
green cord that was to summon the porter. Two 
servants, not in tail coats it is true, but clad in irre- 
proachable black, received me ; one hastened to car- 
ry in my card, while the other helped me off with my 
top coat. 

My ideas of a genuine monkish life suffered a rude 
shock. Wherefore two servants before the cell of a 
monk ; or if attendant spirits, why were they not, ac- 
cording to monastic rule, simply lay brothers ? 

But I had not to trouble my brains long with these 
obtrusive questions, for I was immediately plunged 
into still greater mental confusion. 

The messenger who had gone to announce me re- 
turned and ushered me in with a notification that the 
Signor Abbate requested me to wait a moment in— 
the drawing-room ; yes, actually, a drawing-room, in 
the most elegant acceptation of the word. It wants 
nothing either of the requisites for northern comfort, 
or of the contrivances demanded by the climate of 
Rome, though glaring luxury appears scrupulously 
avoided. 

I stood then in the saloon of the Commendatore 
Liszt! Abbé and Commander! The correct em- 
ployment of the domestic titles rendered the first in- 
terview much more easy than it otherwise would 
have been. 

I was by no means 80 inquisitorial in my survey 
as to be able to give a Walter-Scott-like description 
of Liszt’s saloon. Darkness, moreover, prevailed in 
the large apartment, as, according to Italian usage 
and necessity,the window shutters were closed against 
the rays ofthe morning sun. I was attracted by the 
album-table in the middle of the apartment more than 
by aughtelse. Upon it lay chiefly Italian works of a 
religious nature in votive bindings. That Liszt here, 
too, as Abbate, lives in the midst of creative spirits is 
proved by these dedicatory offerings. 

The door was opened, and the well-known artistic 
figure advanced in a friendly manner towards me. 
That the skilful fingers of the great pianist pressed 
the hand of me, a simple writer, is a fact which, for 
the completeness of my narrative, must not remain 
unmentioned. The first and most immediate impres- 
sion produced upon me by Liszt’s appearance was 
that of surprising youthfulness. Even the unmis- 
takably grizzling, though still thick, long’ flowing 
hair, which the scissors of the Tonsure have not dared 
to touch. detract but little from the heart-entrancing 
charm of hts unusual individuality. Of fretfulness, 
satiety, monkish abnegation, and so on, there is nota 
trace to be detected in the features of Liszt’s interest- 
ing and characteristic head. And just as little as we 
find Liszt ina monk’s cell do we find him in a 
monk’s cowl. The black soutane sits scarcely less 
elegantly on him than, in its time, the dress coat. 


* From Herr Karl Birkenbiihl’s Federzeichnungen aus Rom. 
(Translated for the London Musical World.) ” 





Those who look upon Liszt as a riddle will most de- 
cidedly not find the solution of it in his outward ap- 
pearance. 

After having interchanged a few words of greeting, 
we proceeded to the work-room. After compelling me 
to take an arm-chair, Liszt seated himself—apologiz- 
ing to me by stating that he had a letter to despatch 
in a hurry—at the hes writing-table. Upon this, 
too, lay a great many things more nearly pertaining 
to the Abbé than to the artist. But neatly written 
sheets of music showed that musical production form- 
ed part of the master’s daily occupations. The com- 
fortable room bore generally the unmistakable stamp 
of a room for study, of an artist’s workshop. 

The letter and the address were quickly finished 
and handed to the attendant to seal and transmit. 

I mentioned the report connecting his approaching 
journey with the grand festival of joy and peace, the 
Coronation in Hungary. The popular maestro took 
this opportunity of giving me a detailed history of 
his Coronation Mass. He said that in the Prince-Pri- 
mate Scitovsky he had possessed a most kind patron. 
In the course of a joyous repast, as on many other 
occasions, the Prelate had given lively and hopeful 
utterance to the wish of his heart that he might yet 
be able to place the crown upon the head of his be- 
loved King, and, at the same time, he called upon 
Liszt, in an unusually flattering and cordial manner, 
to compose the Coronation Mass—but it must be 
short, very short, as the entire ceremony would take 
about six hours. Liszt was unable to resist this 
amiable request, he said, and, drinking a glass of 
fiery Tokay, gave a promise that he would endeavor 
to produce some “‘Lssence of Tokay.” After his re- 
turn to Rome, he immediately set about the sketch. 
But the prospect of the desired agreement between 
the Emperor and the Hungarians had, meanwhile, 
become overcast, and his work remained as a mere 
sketch. Some months ago, however, he was pressed 
by his Hungarian friends to proceed, and so he finish- 
ed the Mass. It was, however, a question whether it 
would be performed on the day of the Coronation, 
since there was a condition that the Monarch should 
bring his orchestra with him. Liszt said that he was 
perfectly neutral, and in no way wished to run coun- 
ter to the just ambition of others—for, however the 
Abbé might be decried as ambitious, he added with a 
smile, he was not so after all. 

In the course of this open-hearted statement, Liszt 
touched upon his relations to the present Prince-Pri- 
mate of Hungary, and let fall a remark, which is the 
the more interesting because it throws a light upon 
his position in and towards Rome. The Abbé-Maes- 
tro said, then, that he had entered on a correspon- 
dence regarding his retirement from the diocese of 
the Prince of the Church,who had in the interim been 
raised to the dignity of Primate, and had every rea- 
son to believe that he enjoyed the Prelate’s favor. He 
needed, however, a special letter of dismissal in or- 
der to be received into the personal lists of the Ro- 
man clergy; to this, Liszt remarked, parenthetically, 
were limited all his clerical qualities. 

I do not know more exactly what rights and duties 
are connected with this insertion of his name in the 
catalogue of the Romish clergy, though it appears 
that the nexus into which Liszt has entered towards 
the clerical world is rather an outward than a deep 
and inward one. 

The cigar, which did not look, between the lips of 
the great musician, as if it had been treated with par- 
ticular gentleness or care, had gone out. Liszt got 
up to reach the matches. While he was again light- 
ing the narcotic weed, he directed my attention to 
the pretty statuette of St. Elizabeth, which had at- 
tracted my gaze when I entered the room. It repre- 
sents the kind-hearted Landgravine at the moment the 
miracle of the roses is taking place on the love-gifts 
in her apron. It required no great power of combi- 
nation to connect this graceful form, as an ovational 
gift, with Liszt’s oratorio of Elizabeth. The popular 
master named the German hand which had fashioned 
the marble and offered it tohim. He was thus led 
to speak of his oratorio, and of the Wartburg Festi- 
val, for which it was originally intended, and at 
which, after Hungary had enjoyed the first perform- 
ance, it would be performed a second time, most 
probably under the personal direction of the author. 
He spoke also of what he had done at the Grand- 
Ducal Court. I was peculiarly touched by his rem- 
iniscences, how “he had entered the service of a Ger- 
man prince,” how he had “knocked about,” for sev- 
eral years at Weimar, “without doing anything worth 
naming,” how his Prince had respected and distin- 
guished him, and had probably never suspected that 
a permanent sojourn could result trom Liszt’s trip to 
Rome, ete. 

Here, where he moved in only a small circle—said 
Liszt, with marked emphasis, and again referring to 
the importance Rome possessed for him—here he 
found the long desired Icisure for work. His /liza- 





beth, he said, had here sprung into existence, and also 


his oratorio of Petrus, that was to be produced at the 
approaching grand centenary of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. He had, moreover, he remarked, notions 
which it would take him three years of thorough hard 
work to carry out. 

He certainly knew, pursued the Abbé-Maestro, re- 
ferring to his art-gospel, that, here and there, things, 
which in other places had met with some response, 
had been hissed,but he speculated as little on applause 
as he feared censure. He followed, he said, the path 
he considered the right one, and could boldly say that 
he had consistently pursued the direction he had once 
taken. The only rule he adopted in the production 
of his works, as far as he had full power, was that of 
not compromising his friends, or of exposing them to 
the distavor of the public. Solely for this reason, he 
had thought it incumbent on him, for instance, to 
refuse to send a highly esteemed colleague the score 
of his Klizabeth, despite of two applications, ete. 

I expressed to my friendly host my delight at his 
good health and vigor, prognosticating a long con- 
tinuance of fruitful activity. “Oh, yes, I am quite 
satisfied with my state of health,” answered the re- 
spected master, ‘though my legs will no longer ren- 
der me their old service.” Atthe same time, how- 
ever, in an access of boisterous merriment, he gave 
the upper part of his right thigh so hard a slap that I 
could not consider his regret particularly serious. 

Another of my remarks was directed to the incom- 
parable site of his abode, which alone might make a 
middling poet produce great epic or elegiac poetry. 
“T live quietly and agreeably,” was the reply, “‘both 
here and at Monte Mario, where there are a few 
rooms at my service with a splendid view over the 
city, the Tiber, and the hills,” and, not to remain my 
debtor for the ocular proof of what he said, at least 
as far as regarded his town residence, he opened a 
window and gazed silently with me on the overpow- 
ering seriousness of tbe ruined site. 

The amiable maestro then conducted me rapidly 
through two smaller rooms, one of which was his 
simple bed chamber, to 2 wooden outhouse with a 
small window, through which were to be seen the 
Colosseum, in all its gigantic proportions, and the 
triumphal arch of Constantine close by, overtowered 
by Mount Ceelius now silent. 

“A splendid balcony might be erected here,” ob- 
served Liszt, “but—the poor Franciscan Monk has no 
money for such a purpose.” 

Having returned to his study, I thought the time 
had arrived for bringing my first visit to a termina- 
tion. 

The thanks conveyed in my words on taking leave 
were warm and sincere. 

I carried with me out of that quiet dwelling the 
conviction that in Liszt the true artist far outweighs 
the virtuoso and the monk, and that only such per- 
sons as formerly snobbishly shook their head because 
Winkelmann took service and found an asylum with 
a cardinal, can scoff and make small jokes on Liszt’s 
cell and monkish cowl. 





‘Music Abrowd. 


The London Operas. 
Rorat Irartan OPERA. 

The Telegraph of July 29 has the following review 
of the past season. 

The last week has been the most active, and the 
last night the most brilliant, of the season that closed 
on Saturday. The theatre las been open every night 
of the last week, and five different operas have been 
played. On Monday ‘“‘L’Africaine” was given, on 
Wednesday “Don Carlos,” and on Friday ‘‘Faust.” 
Mile. Rucea in each case appearing as the heroine. 
On Thursday “Don Giovanni” was performed, while 
“Romeo and Juliet” was repeated on Tuesday and 
Saturday. The house was crowded on this last night 
of the season, not a place in any part of the theatre 
being vacant. The performance was in every respect 
more finished and admirable than on the first night 
of the production of the opera; Signor Mario was in 
rather better voice and he knew a little more of his 
part. He also looked even handsomer than hereto- 
fore, and acted with remarkable vivacity and power. 
Is it not a disgrace to all the other tenors of the day 
that they cannot, whatever their youth, tread the 
stage with the easy elegance of this veteran, and, like 
him, always rise to the histrionic requirements of the 
character impersonated? Whether Signor Mario 
simulates the assumed intoxication of Count Alma- 
viva or depicts the feelings of Raoul, divided between 
the promptings of love and the dictates of honor, he 
is always emphatically a gentleman in bearing and 
demeanor. But the grace which is natural to him 
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does not prevent his seizing on a dramatic situation 
and presenting it in the most forcible light. Again, 
there is no man on the lyric stage who can articulate 
like him. The words escape his lips without effort, 
and every syllable falls distinctly upon the ear in the 
most distant corner of the theatre. And when he 
sings in tance his phrasing has a peculiar charm of its 
own. At the same time it is indispensable that a 
singer should sing the music set down for him. And 
this Signor Mario in the new opera fails to do. It is 
scarcely too much to say that Gounod’s Romeo has 
not been heard at all by those who know the work 
only by hearing it at Covent Garden. This is so se- 
rious an injustice to the composer, that not all Signor 
Mario’s incomparable qualities can atone for it. We 
regret to hear that he is engaged for the coming sea- 
son at St. Petersburgh. His voice is already beyond 
his control. What will it be after a Russian winter ? 
Signor Cotogni, the Mercutio of the cast, has not yet 
learnt to make any effect with the Queen Mab song ; 
but M. Petit, though still not nearly so admirable as 
M. Troy, is more at home in the music of old Capn- 
let. Mile. Nan’s little voice is ridiculously out of 
place in Covent Garden, and Signor Bagaguolo, 
though he sings well, and has a magnificent resonant 
organ, is a little too emphatic, both for our ideal of 
Frair Laurence and for the music which is put into 
his month. When he consoles, it is with the air of a 
priest who is anathematizing the human race. In all 
these minor parts, as well as in the execution of the 
choruses, we miss the delicate beauties of light and 
shade which lent so infinite a charm to the perform- 
ance of the opera at the Theatre Lyrique. This de- 
fect is chiefly owing, doubtless, to the want of the 
composer’s personal supervision at rehearsals. And 
if he came, his mere presence would be ineffectual 
unless he had the power to insist on his suggestions 
being adapted. In that case, again, there would be 
little hope of an opera first produced in Paris on the 
27th of April being brought out here on the 11th of 
July, 80 we are scarcely justified in calling attention 
to\one side only of the picture. And if the general 
musical performance is inferior here, there are two 
points in which the Covent garden representation is 
infinitely superior—the mise-en-scéne and the Juliet. 
It is not merely that the scenery is admirably paint- 
ed, the costumes sumptuous, and both completely 
new, but there is an amount of intelligence displayed 
in the effective and natural building up of the scenes, 
in the designing of the dresses, in the harmonizing of 
the colors, and in the arrangement of the individuals 
and groups employed upon the stage, the like of 
which we have never witnessed in any other theatre ; 
and for that merit our English establishment may in 
this case claim the entire credit. In “Don Carlos,” 
as in “L’Africaine,” the French scenes and dresses 
were simply copied; but the originality displayed in 
“Romeo” is infinitely more attractive. Of Mlle. 
Patti’s Juliet it would be impossible to speak in too 
high terms. Just as when she first assumed the part 
of Gretchen she surpassed all other representatives of 
the character, so now she has in Juliet surpassed not 
merely Mme. Carvalho, the creator of the ré/e, but 
herself. Of a truth, in no previous part have the 
manifold talents of the lady been so conspicnously 
manifested. With the insight of genius she seems to 
have looked through Gounod into Shakspeare, to 
have discerned the depths of the poet through the 
shallow medium of the musician, and to have repro- 
duced in song the very Juliet of our dreams, the 
young Italian maiden, all passion and all constancy, 
whoss image has never, in our generation at least, 
found realization on the stage. It is not merely that 
Mile. Patti, with her limitless command of her pow- 
ers, can infuse into every phase of her part the ut- 
most possible expression, but she enters so thorough- 
ly into the spirit of the masic, and into the business 
of the scene, that every nuance of feeling indicated by 
the orchestra finds a reflex in her face. We do not 
speak specially of her singing, because it would be a 
waste of time to find fresh words of eulogy, nor does 
it imply much praise to record that the vocal valse 
“Ah! qe veux vivre’? was encored, seeing that the 
same compliment was paid to the commonplace and 
unbeautiful quartet of the third act. At the conelu- 
sion of the opera, Mile. Patti sang the first verse of 
the National Hymn, the second being given by fe- 
male voices, and the third by full chorus, and with 
this orthodox exhibition of lovalty, the green curtain 
fell upon the operatic season of 1867. 

Between the 2nd of April and the 27th of July 
there have been 76 performances, but only 15 differ- 
ent operas have been played. The most popular has 
been “Faust,” which has been repeated eleven times. 
Next in demand have been the new operas “Don 
Carlos” and “Romeo,” each of which, as well as 
“L’Africaine,” the Jast accession before these, has 
been played seven times. “Tl Barbiere,” “Fra Dia- 
volo,” and “Don Giovanni” have each been given 
six times, and all the rest less often. So that Gou- 











nod stili remains the most popularcomposer at Cov- 
ent Garden, and Verdi, if we may judge from the 
significant fact that no opera of his save, “Don Car- 
los” and “Un Ballo” has been given, is waning in 
public favor. The great and distinguishing feature 
of Mr. Gye’s opening prospectus was the announce- 
ment of two untried operas, one of which was at that 
time unperformed, aud the manager merits great 
praise for the determination which he has shown in 
keeping faith with his subscribers. But the necessary 
rehearsals have, we fear, had the result of restricting 
the répertoire within unusually narrow limits. Thus 
we have not heard “L’Etoile du Nord,” in which 
Mile. Patti was to have resumed the part of Catteri- 
na, which she sustained last year, nor has she appear- 
ed, according to promise, as Elvira in “Puritani,” nor 
has ‘‘La Gazza Ladra,” in which she used to play 
Minetta so charmingly, been restored to the stage. 
For the fisst time, too, since Mile. Lucca made her 
début here, has she failed to appear in “Les Hugue- 
nots,” the opera in which the little lady with the 
large voice first surprised and delighted an English 
audience. ‘“Lucrezia Borgia,” in which Mme. Vilda 
failed to increase her suddenly-acquired reputatiou of 
last year, has not been repeated, although announced; 
but little as we deplore this omission, we regret still 
less “Fidelio,” a character to which the German lady 
must, with all due respect be it said, personally, at 
least, be singularly ill suited. But it is a great pity 
that a season should pass by at Covent Garden with- 
out a single performance of either “Guillaume Tell,” 
“Le Prophéte,” or “Robert le Diable.” merely for 
want of a ftenore robusto. From counting up the 
omissions turn we, however, to the pleasanter task of 
referring, in the briefest terms, to what has been ac- 
tually performed. 

Madame Vilda opened the season on the 2nd of 
April with “Norma.” Her voice was found to be as 
naturally magnificent, or nearly so, as when she as- 
tonished the habitués of Covent-garden last year ; but 
there was a provoking absence of improvement both 
in her singing and acting that augured badly for her 
future. Norma was most admirably supported by 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington—a highly-accomplish- 
edsinger and sound musician, whose co-operation 
has throughout the season proved invaluable. She 
has appeared as the Countess in ‘Le Nozze di Figa- 
ro,” as Elvira in “Masaniello,” and as Inez in “L’- 
Africaine,” besides on some occasions doing duty for 
Mile. Lucea in “Don Carlos ;’”’ and in every charac- 
ter the remarkable excellence of her singing has been 
universally recognized. Norma was only repeated 
three times, and Mme. Vilda has not appeared in any 
other character. On the second night Mlle. Lucca 
made her rentrée as Margherita in “Faust,” and she 
has sung anintermittingly throughout the season until 
the last night but one. ‘There was much improve- 
ment perceptible in her singing in such operas as 
“Faust” and “L’Africaine,” but she still lacks the 
vocal facility to do justice to music like that of “Fra 
Diavolo” and “La Favorita,” while her treatment of 
Mozart in “Le Nozze di Figaro” is not beyond cavil. 
But there is a daring sauciness and a pretty win- 
someness of manner about the clever, self possessed 
little Jady, which beats down all protest and laughs 
away all reproach. Her bright impudence in the 
darling costume of the page Cherubino and the sug- 
gestive naivete of her acting in the bed-room scene of 
“Fra Diavolo” would alone suftice to attract all Lon- 
don to the theatre. But in the new part of the Queen 
in “Don Carlos,” the new opera of Verdi, first pro- 
duced on the 4th June, Mile. Lucca proved again 
that she has tragic as well as comic powers, and if 
the music lay within her grasp, Elizabetta would be 
as effective a character as Gretchen. In “L’Afri- 
caine” a Signor Cotogni made his début as Nelusko. 
Ho has since tried his strength as Figaro in “Il Bar- 
biere,”” and as Don Giovanni, but although he has a 
capital voice, considerable facility, and an apparent- 
ly unlimited amount of self-confidence, he has failed 
to make good his claim to be considered a fair sub- 
stitute for M. Faure. A M. Petit, who came out as 
Mephistophiles, his original character, has, in “Don 
Carlos” and ‘Romeo,’ sustained important parts 
with more success, and Signor Bagagiolo’s noble 
bass voice we have already referred to above. For 
the same reason we need sav no more about Signor 
Mario, who has appeared in “Faust,” “Un Ballo,” 
and “Don Giovanni,” as well as in ‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet.” Signor Naudin has proved serviceable in 
“L’Africaine” and “Don Carlos,” but his voice has 
become more unsympathetic than ever, and he is not 
very superior to Signori Neri-Baraldi, Fancelli, and 
Marino, the secondi tenori of the troupe. Mr. Gye is 
sadly in want of a good tenor and a capable contral- 
to, Mile. Morensi, in spite of her fine voice and per- 
son, being quite unfit to undertake all the duties that 
devolve upon her. Mme. Fricci, who came out in 
“Un Ballo,” made considerable impression by her 
dashing singing of the Princess Eboll’s songs in 





“Don Carlos,” and resumed with success her char- 
acter of Anna in “Don Giovanni.” In Signor Gra- 
ziani Covent Garden has the most lusciously beauti- 
ful baritone of the day ; and if the singer and actor 
were at all comparable to the voice, every new char- 
acter would be a new success. Signor Graziani 
found in “Don Carlos” a character, Don Rodrigo, 
whose music lay charmingly for his means, and to 
him, therefore, fell the lion’s share of the applause. 
Of Mlle. Patti we need only say that, besides Juliet, 
she has appeared in ‘La Sonnambula,” ‘ Lucia,” 
and “Il Barbiere,” her rentrée in the latter opera on 
the 4th of May being the first great night of the sea- 
son. The other exceptionally brilliant nights were 
on the 11th of July, when “Romeo” was produced, 
and the 15th, when the Sultan came in state to wit- 
ness “‘Masaniello.” 





(From the Telegraph, Aug. 3). 
Her Masesty’s THEATRE. 


On reference to the grandiloquent prospectus is- 
sued by Mr. Mapleson in April last, we are struck by 
the number of promises not performed. It was by 
the revival of grand masterpieces, which the lethargy 
of his predecessors had suffered to fall into compara- 
tive oblivion, that the present impresario restored in 
great measure the prestige which the old house for- 
merly possessed..... By following out this plan he 
could eventually convert Her Majesty’s Theatre into 
a temple for the celebration of music—a_ holy place 
to which connoisseurs would make pilgrimages, not 
only from all districts of London, but from all parts 
of Europe. That we are not imagining impossibili- 
ties we can prove by adducing the revival of ‘“Me- 
dea’’ two years ago, when several of the descendants 
of Cherubini travelled long distances on purpose to 
be present at an event which they regarded as of the 
greatest importance. ‘Medea,’ a work but rarely 
given in Germany, even in the best directed theatres, 
was the great operatic event of 1865, and it was wor- 
thily followed up last year by “Il Seraglio,” and 
“Iphigenie en Tauride.” It was ominous, we 
thought, that in the voluminous prospectus of the 
season just closed, neither Mozart’s lively comedy 
nor Gluck’s sombre tragedy was included, but en re- 
vanche many other interesting revivals were promis- 
ed. Spontini’s “‘Vestale,” already announced for the 
preceding year, was again positively advertised, even 
the cast being given; “La Donna del Lago” was 
for the second time held out for our expectation ; and 
“Guillaume Tell” was to be given for the first time 
in its integrity..... 

Mr. Mapleson seems to have imagined that Verdi 
would please better than Spontini or Gluck, so both 
the operas by the composer of young Italy promised 
in the prospectus have been produced—and both have 
failed. “I Lombardi,” brought out on the second 
night of the season, was practically a novelty. It 
had been suffered to sleep for fifteen years, and when 
it was roused it woke to find itself, like Rip Van 
Winkle, in the midst of a new generation that knew 
it not. They laughed at its long beard, and scoffed 
at the pain in its “elle-bow.”” They wished that the 
Lombards had never gone to the “first crusade,” or, 
having gone to Jericho, that they had remained there. 
The opera-goers of 1867 care nothing about the semi- 
religious, semi-incestuous story that occupied the at- 
tention of the enslaved young Italy of 1840; and 
they have heard too much high-class music to listen 
with patience to the noisy tunes that were written for 
the amusement ofthehour. ‘a Fozza del destino,’, 
a better opera, fared even worse. Brought out on 
Saturday the 22nd of June, jn the very height of the 
season, and received on the first night by a crowded 
house, with every sign of enthusiastic delight, it drew 
but a scant audience on the second, and a third per- 
formance closed its brief career..... 

Altogether, there have been only fifty-four repre- 
sentations, in the course of which eighteen operas 
have been played. In almost all of them Malle. 
Tietjens has taken the principal part, still maintain- 
ing her supremacy among the lyric actresses of the 
day. In the ‘Nozze di Figaro,” which opened the 
season, and in the “‘Trovatore,” which closed it, she 
was equally admirable, and between these two ex- 
tremes she has sung in music of every school. In the 
ultra-Italian style of “I Lombardi” and “La Forza ;” 
in the dramatic and essentially French music, albeit 
a German wrote it, “Huguenots ;” in the thoroughly 
Teutonic and national works of Weber, “Der Frei- 
schiitz” and “Oberon ;” and in the grandest of all 
operas of any and every nation, ‘‘Fidelio;” Mlle. 
Tietjens has been alike capable and alike earnest. In 
undertaking the character of Pamina, subordinate in 
attractiveness perhaps to that of the Queen of Night, 
in “Die Zauberfléte,” she not only added a remark- 
ably well-fitting part to her repertoire, but showed a 
spirit which might be imitated to advantage by other 
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singers. But “Medea” still remains her grandest im- 
personation, and, as we remarked on Friday last, in 
noticing its performance, it is much to be regretted 
that the opera was only given once, and then on one 
of the cheap nights, instead of during the regular sea- 
son. Mlle. Tietjens has had no rival in her special 
line except a Mile. Giacconi, a good singer, but with 
a voice, alas! by no means fresh, who appeared three 
times as Lucrezia Borgia, but in no other character. 
In this opera Mile. Trebelli made her rentrée for the 
season, singing the tuneful music of Maffio Orsini as 
it has never been sung since ‘‘Alboni the Great.” A 
voice of luscious quality Mme. Trebelli uses with the 
most consummate skill, always being equal to any 
music, however difficult, and always ready to under- 
take any part, however small. Although she is the 
best Arsace, without any exception whatever, who 
has trod the stage in our generation, “Semiramide” 
has never once been given, nor has she had any very 
prominent part to fill. Mme. Trebelli’s best charac- 
ters have been Fatima, whose songs she sits de- 
lightfully in “Oberon,” and Preziosilla in “La For- 
za;” but she deserves special praise for again appear- 
ing as one of the three Damigelle in ‘“‘Flauto Magi- 
co,” in which opera it is her lot always to sing in 
company with the two most discordant voices that 
ever tormented human ears. Mme. Demeric-La- 
blache has had considerable experience of the stage, 
and, in the absence of Mme. Trebelli, has been of 
use to the management. In tenors the company has 
been very rich. The most highly gifted and the 
most popular has been Signor Mongini, who has 
been present all the season, and who has taken part 
in almost every opera. He has, beyond all compari- 
son, the finest tenor voice in Europe, splendidly full 
and round in tone, and perfectly equal in power. 
Throughout its extensive compass the voice is capa- 
ble of obeying every bidding of its fortunate possess- 
or. Signor Mongini, too, has a warm, passionate 
style of singing and much dramatic feeling. Unfor- 
tunately, he is frequently carried away by his emo- 
tion, and forces a voice that needs no forcing. If he 
would but moderate his energy he would be the finest 
male singer of the time. He surprised all his admir- 
ers last Tuesday by the sobriety of his declamation 
in “Medea,” but “Il Trovatore” is still the opera in 
which he appears to most advantage. He has found 
a tolerably efficient aide in Signor Tasca, who may 
be described by the old formula Voz et precterea nihil. 
Mr. Hohler has manifested his good nature by un- 
dertaking subordinate parts, and replacing at short 
notice other singers. But he does not study suffi- 
ciently to do justice to his voice, the sweet quality of 
which excites expectations that are too seldom grati- 
fied. The most accomplished of the tenors engaged, 
and also the most useful, has been Signor Gardoni, 
whose co-operation in such operas as “Il Flauto 
Magico” and “Faust” has been of the utmost value. 
Mr. Santley’s repertoire is as large as that of Mlle. 
Tietjens and Signor Mongini, while he is infinitely 
more artistic than the gentleman with whom we have 
coupled him ; and he is as ready as Mme. Trebelli 
to accept any part, however small. Thus he gives 
new force to the comparatively slight character of 
Nevers in ‘Les Huguenots ;” undertakes buffo parts, 
sach as Leporello and Papageno; sings the arduous 
music of Pizarro in “Fidelio” with a power that has 
not been rivalled of late years, and enacts Creon in 
“Medea,” the ideal of a classic tvpavvos, with sus- 
tained dignity and magnificent effect. No style is 
strange to him, and he is invariably as perfect in his 
part as though he had been singing nothing else all 
the seasen. If Signor Gassier’s voice is not compar- 
able to that of our English baritone, he at least is 
equally capable and ready, while Signor Foli, a 
young basso, promises to attain a high position on the 
stage ; and Signor Bossi is most satisfactory in parts 
of secondary importance. A word of praise must be 
spared for Mr. Lyall, who has displayed much tal- 
ent in many subordinate tenor parts, while Herr Ro- 
kitansky’s noble voice has been heard in several 
which but for him would have been impracticable. 
Besides Sarastro, in “Il Flauto Magico,” Il Com- 
mendatore, in “Don Giovanni,” &c., he has, for the 
first time, impersonated Falstaff in Nicolai’s “Lustige 
Weiber von Windsor,” and has been, in every re- 
Spect, a great improvement on his predecessor, Signor 
Junca. Signor Pandolfini may be dismissed without 
regret, and the seconde donne ; Mlle. Bauermeister, 
who has a fresh, pleasant voice, is the only one who 
need be particularly mentioned. 


_ But all these artistes, most excellent as the major- 
ity of them are, would not, it is to be feared, have 


- saved the season, had not a young prima donna, with 


a lovely voice, great cultivation, a most prepossess- 
ing appearance, and with the distinction of manner 
which we instinctively associate with high breeding, 
arrived upon the scene, and saved the fortunes of the 
house. Although Mlle. Nilsson made her debut in 
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“La Traviata,” an opera which is eminently distaste- 
ful to many, and which was used up by the little la- 
dy, who first brought it to this country, the success 
of the fair Swedish singer was from the first evening 
assured. It was at once perceived that there was 
some trifling French blemishes in her manner of 
singing, and that she had not much dramatic intensi- 
ty, but nevertheless, the charming quality of her 
voice, the perfection of her vocalization, and the 
charm of her manner, instaritly seized the popular 
taste, and she maintained the advantage thus easily 
gained until the very end of the season. In Marga- 
retta and Donna Elvira she did not enhance her rep- 
utation ; but she sang the two grand airs of the Queen 
of Night in “Die Zauberfiéte” in admirable style, 
and found in “Martha” the character best adapted 
for the favorable display of all her personal and ac- 

uired gifts. Mr. Mapleson is, indeed, fortunate. 

wo years ago he suddenly secured the presence of 
Mile. Ilma de Murska, an erratic singer, who, for 
some strange reason, drew crowds to his house; and 
he has now replaced her by another soprano sfogato 
of vastly greater merit. 

Without the hearty co-operation of an experienced, 
cultivated, and indefatigable musician like Signor 
Arditi, such performances as those of ‘‘Fidelio” and 
‘‘Medea” would have been simply impossible. He 
drilled the orchestra into a state of great proficiency, 
while the chorus is the best that has been heard on 
any London stage in our recollection. 


Royat Acapemy OF Music. At the concert re- 
cently held under Herr Otto Goldschmidt’s direction, 
the programme consisted chiefly of the MS. works of 
the pupils, among them being an overture in C ma- 
jor by Mr. Alwyn, a pianoforte sonata by Master 
Shakespeare, who played the first movement of it, 
and several vocal pieces. The prizes were distribu- 
ted by Lady Wilton, and the Earl of Wilton gave a 
well-deserved meed of praise to Dr. Bennett and Herr 
Goldschmidt, for the energetic way in which they 
have presided over the Academy. 





a Paris. 

Paris Conservatorre. A writer in the France 
Musicale, writing on the recent examination for the 
annual prizes at the Paris Music School, remarks on 
the small proportion of pupils with tenor voices. 
This year there were a dozen baritones and basses, 
but only three or four tenors. Two of the former, 
MM. Maurel and Gaillard, gained the first prizes for 
singing. Among the tenors M. Victor, who only re- 
ceived an “accessit,” is said by the writer to have a 
very pure and delicious voice, giving great promise 
for the future. ‘The young ladies’ voices are describ- 
ed as being even better than usual, Mile. Brunet-La- 
fleur taking the first prize. In the pianoforte classes 
the jury had to choose from fifty-four candidates— 
eighteen gentlemen and thirty-six young ladies. 
Among both sexes the excellence was so great that 
they adjudged three first prizes to the gentlemen, 
MM. Corbaz, Rerthemel, and Rambourg, and five to 
the ladies, Miles. Wilden, Krazinska, Miiller, Coev- 
rét and Lacroix. In the Opera Comique the sterner 
sex again were outnumbered, in fact this undue pre- 
ponderance of ladies seems to be the case in nearly 
all the classes. The pieces selected for performance 
by each of the pianoforte students were Hiller’s con- 
certo in F minor, for the ladies, and Chopin’s second 
concerto, in the same key, for the gentlemen. Of 
the successful candidates M. Gaillard and Mlle. De- 
rasse are to go to the Opera-Comique, and M. Mau- 
rel to the Grand Opera House. 


Tne Paris Scnoor or Sacrep Music held its 
anniversary on the 26th ult., when a diploma of 
“Chapel Master,” awarded by the Government, was 
given to oneof the pupils. The vocal music per- 
formed was selected from the works of the great mas- 
ters of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, and the pi- 
anoforte students played two of Beethoven’s concer- 
tos. 


Mosicat Prizes. An announcement has just 
been made by the Minister of Fine Arts, at Paris, 
which has considerable interest for French composers 
and indirectly for English musicians, as we may hope 
that our own Government will, in time, be induced 
to hold out similar encouragement to the profession. 
It has, we understand, been decided to offer three 
prizes in the course of next year, open only to 
Frenchmen. The first, in connection with the Impe- 
rial Opera-house will consist of a double prize, one 
for a poem in three acts, and the other for its musi- 
cal setting, which will be represented at the Opera. 
The second, in connection with the Opera Comique, 
will be a prize for the best setting of a comic opera 
in three acts, the libretto to be chosen by the direct- 





or; and the third, under the auspices of the Theatre 
Lyrique, will be a prize for the best opera, the choice 
of libretto, and of the form, being left to the candi- 
dates. Each of the prize works will be performed 
within twelve months from the date of adjudication 
at the respective theatres, the directors of which will 
give a portion of thé prize money —Choir. 


M. Offenbach’s new work, Robinson Crusoe, will be 
performed at the Opera-Comique towards the end of 
September. 


The intended series of “Historical Concerts” at the 
Paris Exhibition will not be given, owing to a dis- 
agreement between the Musical Committee and the 
Imperial Commission. 


Mlle. Nilsson is to sing in a new opera, “Les Blu- 
ets,” by M. Cohen, before she goes to the Grand Op- 
era to take the part of Ophelia in the “Hamlet” of 
M. A. Thomas. . 


The boarding which encases the facade of the 
Grand Opera, Paris, was to fall on the 15th inst. 
The crowning in bronze of the building has been 
transported from the Champ-de-Mars, where it was 
exposed ; the busts of composers had been placed in 
their niches; and on the brown marble could now be 
read the folloying names in letters of gold : Monte- 
verde, Durante, Jomelli, Monsigny, Grétry, Sacchi- 
ni, Lesueur, Beaton, Boieldieu, Hérold, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Paésiello, Piccini, Phillidor, Rousseau, Cam- 

ra, Cambert, Adam, Bellini, Weber, Nicolo, Mé- 

ul, Chérubini. These are only a tithe of the names 
to be afterwards added. By the way, La France Mu- 
sicale is scornful of all the other Parisian papers for 
mis-spelling the names in the a list. ‘‘In- 
stead of Boieldieu,” says Za France, “they have put 
put Boieldieu, with a trema on the first 7; from Pic- 
cinni they have taken away ann; lastly, instead of 
Paisiello, they have written Paésiello!” The last 
fault is perpetuated on the stone itself, whence the 
names are simply copied. As for Piccini’s name, 
La France's correction recalls the optional orthogra- 
phy of Mr. Weller. But while Za France is so par- 
ticular about putting everything down “with a Wee,” 
how comes he to overlook Chérubini with an acute 
accent ‘—Athenceum. 


Wiesnapen. The Atheneum has the following 
from one generally cautious on the subject of Ger- 
man music : 


Herr Reinecke’s opera, “Konig Manfred,” was 
produced at Wiesbaden the night before last (July 
the 26th), with most complete and genuine success, 
It is, indeed, a very fine work, and quite surprised 
me. I had not the least expectation that he would 
put forth anything like the dramatic power which his 
opera evinces. It is a great five-act tragedy, with 
ballet, &e. Much of the recitative is accompanied 
after the modern fashion, but admirably accompan- 
ied, and for the most part well expressed. The cho. 
ruses and finale are vigorous and effective. There is 
no lack of graceful melody, well written for the 
voices. The orchestra is admirably treated through- 
out. The prelude to the fifth act, for stringed instru- 
ments only, con sordini, is exquisitely beautiful, and 
was encored with enthusiasm. On the whole, I have 
heard very few productions of dramatic music within 
the last ten years that have given me anything like 
the pleasure and satisfaction af “Konig Manfred.’’ 


Frorencr. The People’s Concerts at the Pagli- 
ano Theatre have met witha degree of success sur- 
passing all expectations. They were established on 
the 17th May last. The orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of the Cavaliere Mabellini, consists of a hundred 
picked musicians. Among the works that have 
pleased most have been Beethoven’s Septet, and C 
minor Symphony; Mendelssohn’s overture to A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ; the Tannhéuser march ; 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata; and Meyerbcer’s 
overture to Struensee. 

Liszt’s Oratorio, Christ, was executed at Rome on 
the 6th ult., in the “Hail of Dante.” 


The Italian musical journals announce that Signor 
Federigo Ricci is engaged on a new opera buffa, 
which is, probably, to be entitled “Don Chischiotte e 
Sanzio Pancia,”’--that Signora Doria has been sing- 
ing in “Lucia,” at the San Carlo, oa aye with Sig- 
nor Castelli, a tenor from whom much may be ex- 
pected—that Signor Miceli has received a commission 
to write an opera on the taking story of ‘Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast,”—that Signor Schira is at-work on a 
five-act opera, entitled “Lea,” and that Signor Boc- 
colini is to be looked to as a rising baritone. 
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Weimar. The operatic season is over, and the 
artists are reposing from their labors. The holidays 
of the orchestra, however, have not been of long du- 
ration, for the members of that body were ordered to 
co-operate at the Meiningen Musical Festival, and 
they have, also, to perform at the Wartburg Jubilee, 
when the Abbé Franz Liszt’s Llizabeth will be execu- 
ted, under the personal direction of the composer. 
The only novelty in the way of opera a | was M. 
Aimé Maillart’s romantic opera of Lara. It was not 
particularly successful, and is not likely to hold a 
permanent place in the repertory. There were grand 
doings, on the 2nd June, to celebrate the “Golden 
Jubilee,” as it is termed, of Professor Johann Gott- 
lob Tépfer’s official career. This celebrated writer 
on the theory of the organ, and famous organist, was 
born on the 4th December, 1791, at Niederrosla, 
near Weimar. The King of Prussia, Wilhelm I. 
conferred upon him the Order of the Crown; Queen 
Augusta of Prussia, a former pupil of his, made a 
valuable present to the Tépfer-Fund, established for 
assisting poor and talented Seminarists in Weimar 
and Eisenach to pursue their studies on the organ; 
the Grand-Duchess Sophie of Weimar consented to 
become the patroness of the Fund, and promised a 
considerable yearly addition to it; his Royal High- 
ness the Grand-Duke, Carl Alexander, presented 
with his own hand the Knight’s Cross, first division, 
of the Weimar Order of the Falcon to the respected 
hero of the Festival; the corporation of Weimar pre- 
sented him with the freedom of their city ; the church 
authorities raised his salary as organist ; and the 
University of Jena bestowed the honorary diploma of 
Doctor on him for his having been the first to pro- 
pound a scientific theory on organ building. The 
various teachers in the Duchy offered him a magnifi- 
cent Album, containing an account of all the princi- 
pal forms of the organ, They made him, also, a 
valuable present. Herr Kiihn, a bookseller, gave 
him a similar work, only of smaller dimensions. At 
the ceremony in the Seminary, Herr Mohnhaupt de- 
livered a most successful speech in honor of the vet- 
eran musician, while the teachers and pupils offered 
him a number of handsome presents. At a grand 
repast that took place afterwards, Herr Topfer was 
almost overwhelmed by an avalanche of complimen- 
tary toasts. The proceedings were brought to a 
close, the next day, by a grand concert of sacred mu- 
sic, under the direction of Herr Miiller-Hartung. It 
was expected that Herr Tépfer would have delighted 
his hearers by extemporizing, for he is noted as an 
extempore performer, but contented himself with 
ape the organ part in his cantata, Die Orgelweithe. 

he choruses were brilliantly sung by the members 
of the Singacademie, who gave, also, Liszt’s ‘‘Vater- 
unser,” and Christopher Buch’s Motet, “Ich lasse 
dich nicht.” The solos were confided to Mme. Wet- 
tig-Weissenborn, Dr. Dittenberger, Herren Zech and 
Thiene. The last-named gentleman sang, moreover, 
Mendelssohn’s air, “So ihr mich von Herzen sucht.” 
The organ part in Liszt’s ‘*Vaterunser,”’ as well as in 
the immortal “Hallelujah” from Handel’s Messiah, 
which Herr Topfer had arranged for a chorus of 
male voices and concertante organ, was played by 
Herr Gottschalg, who performed, in addition, Herr 
Tépfer’s most difficult organ composition, an unpub- 
lished Concert Fantasia on the choral, “Mache dich, 
mein Geist, bereit.” Herr Werner, another pupil of 
Herr Tépfer’s, performed the Concert-Fantasia, high- 
ly interesting from a contrapuntal point of view, 
“Was mein Gott will g’scheh allzcit.” 


MEININGEN. Atthe approaching ‘“Tonkiinstler- 
versammlung,” or Mecting of Musical Artists, the 
works performed will be: ‘‘Was man auf den Ber- 
gen hort,’ Liszt; Symphony, Lassen; Symphony, 
R. Hol (conductor at Utrecht) ; Overture, E. Biich- 
ner; “Nirvana,”’ Hans von Biilow ; Overture to 77- 
mon of Athen, E. von Mihalovich (Pesth) ; Trio for 
Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, F. Priiger; the 
23rd Psalm, “Die Seligkeiten,” and “Die Drei Zig- 
euner,”” Liszt; “Sappho,” vocal scena, R. Volk- 
mann; Violin Concerto, Damrosch; Pianoforte 
Concerto, with Orchestra, F. Kiel ; Duet for Sopra- 
no and Tenor from the opera, Aénig Sigurd, and bal- 
lad ; “Helge’s Treue,” Draseke ; Duet for two Pi- 
anofortes, A. Deprosse; Duets, Cornelius; Songs, 
Damrosch and Lassen ; in the way of older works, 
there will be compositions by Méhul, Beethoven, Seb. 
Bach, Berlioz, Schumann; while the sacred music 
will be contributed by Palestrina, Clari, Fabio, Pe- 
rez, Seb. Bach, and Pritorius. The artists engaged 
are Miles. Emilie Wigand, Clara Martini, Spohr, 
Emmy Heinz: Herren Damrosch, Sgambati, Von 
Mude, Lassen, Kompel,F. Griitzmacher, Hohldampf, 
Fessler, Ellers, Richter, Deprosse, and Seidel. 

Zuricu. ‘The grand Festival of the Confederation 
has gone off most brilliantly. It was under the di- 





rection of Herr Hegar. The soloists were Mlles. 
Borchard, and Wagner, Herren Stockhausen, 
Schneider, and Jean Becker. The programme in- 
cluded among other works, Bach’s “Magnificat,” 
Bruch’s scenes from the F'rithjof Saga ; Handel’s Ju- 
das Maccabeus ; overture to Beethoven’s Leonore ; 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto ; Schubert’s Sympho- 
ny in C major ; Sonata by Rust ; scenes from Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis ; and songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, and Kirchner. 
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Our Music Paces. With the last number the 
“Saint Paul” of Mendelssohn (Vocal and Piano 
Score) was completed. Having run so long upon 
great choral works, we now propose to alternate and 
give something for our piano-playing readers. Ac- 
cordingly we commence to-day the publication of 
MENDELSssonn’s “Sones witHouT Worps” (Lied- 
er ohne Worte), and mean to continue the same, four 
pages at a time, throughout the Seven Sets of six 
Songs each. 








Bach’s Sacred Works.—His Magnificat des- 
cribed by Robert Franz. 


Unquestionably the world is slow to seek or 
desire acquaintance with Sebastian Bach. That 
fugues played on full organ, with so little of 
marked accent in the entering of the parts, 
should not be clear to many, is not strange. But 
even our miscellaneous audiences have owned the 
power and beauty of some of his violin pieces 
rendered by a master hand; and now am then 
asacred Aria, sung with style and feeling, has 
reached the general heart almost. We know too 
by report of the deep impression which his Pas- 
sion music and great Mass in B minor have pro- 
duced wherever they have been performed in 
Germany, and even in London. Here they have 
been scarcely called for. There is among us, it 
is undeniable, a certain dread of Bach; his en- 
trance in a concert room is shrunk from, and the 
very name a bugbear; though a very considera- 
ble minority even here are getting rather deeply 
smitten with the love of him. 

We verily believe that this avoidance is not 
founded in any intrinsic lack of truly human, in- 
teresting qualities in Bach’s music ; for those who 
know him know that there is no Art so sincere, 
so full of heartfelt piety, so sound and whole- 
some, so winning on acquaintance, as this Art of 
his, which so few learn to read. We verily be- 
lieve that it is owing to the whole direction of 
our past musical education, which has pampered 
us with what is highly-colored, highly spiced, 
sensational, and not formed in us either the phys- 
ical (by the ear), the mental or the moral habit 
of perception for this complex, seemingly impas- 
sive polyphonic style of writing. We need to be 
prepared for it; not necessarily by scientific 
study, but by beginning with the most apprecia- 
ble, a little at a time, say a few four-part Cho- 
rals, and so gradually bringing our hearts into 
rapport with the style and spirit. It was even so 
in Germany, until Mendelssohn brought out the 
Passionsmusik. 

We scarcely dare to hope that any of our So- 
cieties or musical educators (it is of no use to 
speak of “managers”) will seriously undertake a 
Bach Oratorio or Cantata yet awhile. And yet 
we know the subject has been mooted in our 
Handel and Haydn Society, and earnestly by 





some of them in view of their triennial Festival 
of next May. Of course such music is not “pop- 
ular,” and perhaps never will be. But a great 
musical Society, with an avowed educational mo- 
tive, and not merely one of pleasurable excite- 
ment or pecuniary gain, ought not to consult the 
popular pulse alone in ail it does. It should do 
some things not because they will be popular, but 
because they are good, because it is well to know 
them. If they speak only to a portion of the 
public, to a few, so surely as they deeply interest 
and quicken them, so surely as they plant seeds 
there, they do really influence the whole culture 
of the time. If we went solely by popularity, 
no great master work of poet, artist or musician 
ever Would be brought out or known except in 
studies or by hearsay. A musical Society should 
address some part of its season’s programme (it 
need not be the largest) to the more advanced 
taste or even curiosity of its audience. A great 
Festival is a fit time for such an experiment. 
We do not know whether our old Society will 
have the courage to look Bach in the face; but it 
is something even to have begun to moot the 
question. Meanwhile, to keep the thought in 
that direction, we for our part here undertake 
the modest task of translating what Ropert 
Franz has written about one of the shorter 
(that is, compared to the Passion) and perhaps 
more practicable of Bach’s great sacred works, 
the Magnificat in D. 

Although it cannot be denied that the interest 
in Bach’s vocal works has increased of late years 
(i.e. in Europe), still, compared to the real worth 
of these artistic creations, this interest must be 
counted as but feeble and occasional. The rea- 
sons may lie partly in the technical difficulties 
here to be overcome; partly in the sketch-like 
form in which Bach has left these works to pos- 
terity ; partly,—and this must be emphasized es- 
pecially—in the somewhat pretentious habit of 
the public of to-day of estimating musical achieve- 
ments mainly with reference to the immediate 
sensuous enjoyment they afford. The notion, 
that what cannot be “understood” at once must 
be deemed unsatisfactory and a failure, contrary 
to the nature of true Art, is unfortunately so 
wide-spread, and seemingly justified in thousands 
of instances, that one can scarcely wonder at the 
little sympathy with works, which are only to be 
comprehended and brought home to us by the 
most earnest and even self-denying devotion. 
Nobody is willing, on his own part, to carry any- 
thing to Art; he would simply be the passive re- 
cipient of pleasure and diversion from Art. Add 
to this now, that musical journalism has kept it- 
self as good as altogether silent in regard to 
Bach’s Church compositions generally, with the 
exception perhaps of the Matthew Passion and 
the B-minor Mass ; that hardly one of the mas- 
ter’s numberless productions in that kind has 
been the subject of an exhaustive discussion, such 
as would call the attention of larger circles to it, 
and the want of interest to which we have allud- 
ed has indeed a certain justification. Every one 
thinks he may take it for granted: “That which 
the Art criticism of to-day leaves so wholly un- 
considered, cannot possibly answer the true 
wants of the present; we do better therefore to 
leave the interest in Bach's vocal works to the 
so-called ‘connoisseurs and scholars;’ the old 
gentleman no doubt has written them principal- 
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ly for then—they may be edified in them to their 
hearts’ content !” 

It is not our purpose to analyze the reasons of 
this peculiar attitude of criticism toward these 
works; it is enough to say that hitherto the pub- 
lic has been altogether destitute of the necessary 
instruction, whose mediating and adjusting influ- 
ences would soon enough appear. We gladly re- 
sign ourselves to the hope, that there will at last 
be found those called to such a task, to pay an 
old and heavy debt to the great dead, and there- 
by introduce into our future culture elements, 
which surely will be rich in blessed influences. 

Little as we can see the calling and capacity in 
us for meeting the evil as it should be met, still 
we hold it our duty to direct public attention to 
a work, which heretofore has waited in vain for 
the pen which should lay it warmly to men’s 
hearts. 

True, there has been a rumor now for some- 
time of its existence, and it has even been spok- 
en of with great respect—but not on that account 
has it become one iota better known. As form- 
erly the B-minor Mass passed for one of the most 
profound and grand of Bach’s achievements, and 
yet, for all that, its quiet dream life could keep 
on in the Score all undisturbed, just so for years 
there ran a vague report of a celebrated Magnifi- 
cat of the master. Perhaps here too that incom- 
prehensible instinct may have reigned, which so 
mysteriously draws the human mind toward what 
is significant, and gradually prepares it for the 
understanding thereof. 

Bach’s Magnificat is one of the few among his 
Church compositions, which lay before the world 
in print before the editions of the Bach Society. 
W. Rust tells us (in his excellent preface to the 
first book of the 11th annual issue of Sebastian 
Bach’s Works), that it had already appeared in 
score in the year 1811 (Simrock, publisher). To 
be sure, this edition differs from that of the Bach 
Socicty in not unessential points. It shows a 
different key, E flat major, instead of D major, 
and has none of the alterations, which evidently 
came later from the improving hand of the mas- 
ter. It will be understood of course, that the fol- 
lowing examination is not based upon this edi- 
tion, but upon the Score of the Magnificat as 
published by the Bach Society. . . . 

The text of the Magnificat is the well-known 
song of praise of Mary in the Gospel of Luke, 
chapt. 1, verse 46-55: “My soul doth magnify 
the Lord,” &c. Although the Bible puts these 
words in the mouth of a single person, yet, owing 
to their more universal meaning and the excel- 
lent contrasts they afford for musical treatment, 
they had already been used by the composers of 
the old Italian School for a larger Art-form, in 
which songs for single voices alternate with cho- 
ruses. Bach has followed this precedent in his 
Magnificat : it lies before us in a succession of 
twelve numbers. We will first endeavor to sub- 
mit each number to a separate consideration, and 
afterwards to form a fair conception of the com- 
position as a whole. 

1. The first number, a chorus in D major, 3-4 
measure, treats the words: “Magnificat anima 
mea Dominum” (My soul doth magnify the Lord). 
In an extended prelude the master expounds the 
materials (themes or motives) on which the piece 
is founded, and which are afterwards brought into 
more full and conscious presence by the vocal 
setting. The orchestra, rich and brilliant for 





that day, embraces the stringed quartet, two 
flutes, two oboes, three trumpets, tympani, ‘and, 
as in most of Bach’s church works, the Organ. 
Each and every part is kept extremely individu- 
al and independent in its movement, and they 
group themselves in three distinct choirs: the 
string quartet, the wind instruments of wood, the 
brass instruments with drums. The Organ, from 
which it is well known that Bach used to con- 
duct the church music, must certainly have served 
very distinct purposes: here supporting, there 
predominant, here softening and blending, there 
mediating, it was in the hand of the master the 
instrument par excellence through which he un- 
derstood how to make his personal influence 
avail. It cannot be enough lamented, that Bach 
in the scores of hischurch music has left us no 
organ part fully written out ; with that we should 
not only have the works in their completeness, 
but it would reveal to us new forms of expres- 
sion, of whose depth and significance we can 
scarcely form a weak conception! No one cer- 
tainly, who knows with what unheard of mastery 
Bach treated this instrument, will find this asser- 
tion extravagant. 

In the three instrumental groups just mention- 
ed, and in the most unconstrained manner, are 
now developed just so many motives, which dis- 
pute the course of the opening number between 
them. The soaring and elastic leading motive 
enters first in the oboes; with it is coupled with- 
out more delay an accompanying motive, brought 
in by the three trumpets; out of this again there 
is at last developed a short side motive, which 
plays an extremely active part in the subsequent 
working up. Bach is in the habit of so invent- 
ing his themes, that they shall admit of the most 
various transpositions and inversions; hence they 
are written according to the rules of double, 
triple, quadruple and quintuple Counterpoint. 
Especially does there reside in them a certain 
rhythmic, melodic and harmonic spring-power, 
which uplifts you at the outset with the exciting 
feeling : that here all will work itself out of it- 
self through the indwelling vitality of the ideas, 
the themes, and that the ordering master hand 
will only intervene to guide, to guard aeainst 
wanton, arbitrary digressions. 

After a modulation into the Dominant, the pre- 
lude, concentrating its essential matter closely, 
returns to the Tonic, in which it makes now a 


full close. The chorus voices, Ist and 2nd So-. 


prani, Alti, Tenors and Basses, two by two and 
without instrumental accompaniment, now sieze 
upon a portion of the main motive, which is pres- 
ently resumed again in full form by the orchestra, 
repeating note for note the first half of the pre- 
lude. We have already spoken of the remarka- 
bly independent and polyphonic conduct of the 
instrumental introduction ; and yet it has been 
possible for Bach to go still further and to write 
into this complex score an almost wholly new 
vocal setting of five parts! If the great master, 
with his inexhaustible wealth, were not at the 
same time an equally unapproachable model of 
the noblest simplicity, such audacity could hardly 
have come off unpunished. But now how is it 
possible to our ear, to catch such a multiplicity 
of parts, to comprehend and feel as a unity all 
these different turns and passages, as they go 
swiftly whirling by ?—What Franz suggests in 
answer to this question we shall see next time. 





OG> We credited the translation of a fanciful story 
about Mme. Sonrac to one “Franz Genger” in the 
New York Leader, on the indignant showing of that 





individual. We are now shown a copy of Arthur’s 


Home Magazine, in which the same version, almost 
word for word, appeared a year ago (July, 1866) as 
“from the German, by Auber Forestier !” 

Tae Mesicat Srason is approaching, but as yet 
we have only vague assurances and apprehensions of 
what it will bring. Among the really important 
things, of the permanent and quiet kind, rooted in 
our own musical life, the Symphony Concerts of the 
Harvard Musical Association will first take the field, 
beginning on Thursday, Nov. 7, and will be eight in 
number. The Handel and Haydn Society will give 
Oratorios at Thanksgiving and Christmas time, if 
not oftener ; but their winter's practice will bear 
chiefly upon the triennial Festival of probably the 
first week in May. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club have got an 
“agent” and are going off concertizing miscellaneous- 
ly through the West ; but we still hope for classical 
concerts in the latter half of the winter.—The pian- 
ists, Perabo, Petersilea, Dresel too, we hope, and 
Leonhard, will give us chamber concerts. 

Of the other kind, the “speculation” concerts of 
managers, there will be plenty, no doubt, but we 
have no room to speak of them now. 

An American TENOR IN GERMANY. One of 
our sweet-voiced tenors, of whom Oratorio in Boston 
feels the loss, and who wasa Boston boy originally, 
Mr. Cnartres R. Apams, after marked successes in 
many European theatres, singing in German, French, 
Italian and English, has been for some time a mem- 
ber of the Royal Opera in Berlin. Recently he has 
been visiting Vienna, and the papers there all speak 
in praise of his performances. Thus the Wiener Zei- 
tung says: 

“The second of July brought us Herr Karl Adams, 
Royal Prussian court-opera singer, who for his first 
Gast-rolle had chosen the Arnold in William Tell. 
Herr Adams is an American by birth, who has had 
to learn his correct German here upon the spot, and 
has already mastered it so well that he hardly be- 
trays his foreign origin. Happening to be in Vien- 
na visiting some friends, he was heard in a private 
circle by court-capellmeister Esser, and by him ree- 
ommended to the manager Salvi, who is much in- 
clined to experiments. Herr Esser’s sound judg- 
ment can be trusted in such cases, and we have ac- 
tually found in Adams a graceful singer, who pos- 
sesses truly beautiful and well nursed vocal means, 
adequate to lyrical parts, although his organ appears 
alittle weakened from much travelling about. He 
is full of life and energy, has acquired great routine, 
and he betrays in everything the cosmopolite, the 
man who is at home in wide circles. We dare say, 
that a closer acquaintance with him will show more 
both of the light side and the shadow. That he in- 
clines more to comic opera than to musical tragedy, 
his voice, outward appearance, temperament, all 
speak for it. The reception of the ‘guest’ was a very 
friendly one and coupled with a recall.” 

We translate also from the Vienna Musik- Zeitung : 
“At last we have again a tenor voice alike beautiful 
and pure! Herr Adams has also a favorable exteri- 
or, his delivery is correct, and his acting shows the 
right conception. The bright, clear ring of his voice 
in ‘O Mathilde!’ had full effect, so that he had the 
honor of arecall; also in the duet in the second act 
and in the terzet he went victoriously through.’’— 
The artists associated with Mr. A. in Tell were Frau 


Dustmann as Mathilda, Herr von Bignio as Tell, 
Herr Pauli, another ‘Gast,’ trom Pesth, as Ruodi, 
&e.” 

Again from the Neues Fremdenblatt : “Mr. A.’s 
material, to be sure, is not that of the heroic tenor, 
and in his delivery there is no trace of what we un- 
derstand by genius ; yet all his peculiarities work not 
unfavorably and deserve recognition in so far as you 
clearly see in them the results of zealous and indus- 
trious study. Mr. A. reminds one, on the whole, of 
Reichart—only not so feminine. His impression is 
agreeable.” 
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Again, the correspondent of the Theater-Moniteur 
(Berlin), writes : “Herr Charles Adams, Royal Prus- 
sian court opera singer, has begun his ‘Gast’ engage- 
ment, as Arnold in Zell, with the happiest success. 
The fine voice of the singer, which has gained essen- 
tially in fallness of tone since his former appearance 
here with Mile, Artét, is a subject of general com- 
ment ; but not the less so the artistic culture and the 
tasteful delivery. His impersonation of the charac- 
ter also satisfies completely.” 

The Vienna papers speak of him as being in better 
voice and still more successful in Z/ Trovatore. 





(From the New Bedford Mercury, Aug. 15). 

Oprruary. We are pained to notice the death of 
Franz Kielblock, of this city, which occurred in Bos- 
ton on ‘Tuesday last, after a brief illness. Mr. Kiel- 
block was a native of Giistrow, in Mecklenburg, Ger- 
many, and left home at the age of twenty-four years, 
in company with Carl Zerrahn, now a highly esteem- 
ed citizen of Boston, to seek his fortune in this coun- 
try. After his arrival here, he remained for two 
years a member of the Germania Band, which was 
organized in Europe previous to his departure, when, 
on account of ill health, he withdrew from the ardu- 
ous duties of his position, and came to New Bedford 
to establish himself as a teacher of the various 
branches of his profession. A thoroughly educated 
musician, he at once found his time fully ocenpied in 
teaching, to which he devoted himself with enthusi- 
astic zeal for seventeen years, and until within a few 
weeks of his death. He enjoyed a considerable rep- 
utation as a composer, mostly of fugitive pieces, 
though some years ago he brought before the public 
the opera of “Miles Standish,” which would have 
attracted the attention it deserved, had the sensitive 
author possessed, with his recognized talent as a wri- 
ter, some of the pushing obtrusiveness of an impresa- 
rio. 

There are many who will sincerely regret the loss 
of one who has done so much to cultivate a refined 
musical taste in this community, many who will miss 
the careful instruction of a conscientious as well as 
accomplished teacher, while others, who knew him 
best, will recall with pleasure, if sadly, the character- 
istics which made him a genial companion and a 
warm friend. 


Musica Conventions. There is some pretty 
shrewd common sense in the following comments of 
a Vermont paper (the Montpelier Atlas and Patriot, 
of July 4), on a Convention held the week before in 
Burlington, in that State. 

The text-books adopted for use were the “Church 
Bell,” a new publication from the pen of W. O. and 
H. 8S. Perkins, and the Oratorio of the “Messiah,” an 
old work, from the pen of Handel. The intimate re- 
lation which the two works were made to bear to 
each other was, to say the least, calculated to excite, 
as indeed it did, sentiments of playful irony among 
tho better musicians of the convention. The frequent 
passage which the convention made from “Hurrah 
for New England” to the “Hallelujah Chorus,” was 
neither appropriate nor graceful. Tried by the “phi- 
losopher’s scales,” one page of the “Messiah” would 
outweigh more of the “Bell” than could be packed 
on Boston Common. Not that we object to the 
“Bell” any more than to other works of its class, but 
the balancing of the convention for four days between 
its ‘Mother Goose Melodies” and the “Messiah” was 
most severely inappropriate. ‘The fact is, neither of 
these works meet the wants of the convention. It is 
no discredit to those comprising the chorus to say 
that, with few exceptions, they were wholly inade- 
quate to the proper rendering of the music of the lat- 
ter. Instead of four days of incompetent drill, they 
needed weeks of study and careful discipline. To 
accomplish more than they did in the time allowed 
them was an impossibility. The idea of Introducing 
the “Messiah,” therefore, with a view to producing 
it, was folly. 

The introduction of that other work—the “Bell” — 
was equally ill-timed and inappropriate, and to ex- 
pect either pleasure or profitto be derived from its 
use was a poor compliment to the capacity and tastes 
of Vermont singers. It was as much below the ne- 
cossities of the case as the other was above them, and 
that’s agood deal. The design of musical conven- 
tions is, we suppose, or should be, to improve the 
standard of music ; to develop the ability of singers, 


and correct and elevate the taste. For one then— F 


though it is no affair of ours—we seriously object to 
turning the rehearsing room into an exchange for the 
sale of a tenth-rate music book, and the paying of an 
inferior conductor an hundred and fifty dollars,or so,to 





come among us for a week, and “cry his own pot- 
tery.” We know not how far the managers of the 
Burlington convention are responsible for their use, 
and certainly we have no reproaches for them at this 
time. If the mistake was theirs—which we do not 
believe—they will act more wiseiy next time, and not 
= their own better judgment to be over-ridden 

y the avarice of some mere book-manager, or that 

rsonal ambition which seeks the name of “bring- 
ing out” the “Messiah,” and other works of the kind, 
without the force and drill necessary to do them 
properly. What this convention needed—and what 
we hope the next one will have—was some interme- 
diate compositions not beyond their ability to mas- 
ter, and yet sufficiently difficult to demand careful 
and diligent study in order to their proper illustra- 
tion in public. And would the members realize this 
result, and have their convocations henceforth both 
pleasant and profitable, they must set their faces 
grimly and forever against the approaches of those 
who come bending under the load of books which 
smell of the printing office and the bindery. 


THALBERG, the pianist, has obtained an honorary 
mention at the Paris Exhibition for his wines of 
Pausilippo, near Naples. The vine which produces 
them was planted there by Lablache, his father-in- 
law, from cuttings obtained in Burgundy. 


The London Choir has the following :—Picked 
up in the quadrangle of the Schola Musicw at Ox- 
ford, supposed to have dropped from the pocket of 
the Oxford Professor of Music—‘ Why has the science 
of music always been held to be a difficult study ? 
Because, by the verdict of antiquity, nemo vada #4 
turpissimus—no one becomes a thorough bass man in a 
moment. 

A German journal reminds its readers that in 1782 
the Leipziger Zeitung contained the following curious 
notice, emanating from a writer of that town :—“A 
certain Mozart, of Vienna, has taken the liberty of 
denaturalizing my drama “Belmonte and Constance,” 
in turning it into an opera libretto. I formally pro- 
test against this infringement of my rights, and re- 
serve myself the power of further action.—Christo- 
pher Friedrich Bretzner.. 

GERMAN AND ITAtran Composers.—The well- 
known saying of Carl Maria von Weber: “I com- 

ose as God wills, and Rossini composes as the pub- 
ic wills,” characterizes admirably the artistic tenden- 
cies of most German and Italian operatic composers. 
The German operatic composer not unfrequently ig- 
nores, to his own disadvantage, both singers and 
public; he likes to give himself up entirely to his 
task, in which his own individuality is completel 
merged, and writes in the fond belief that his vat 
is destined to last forever. The Italian composer, 
on the other hand, writes in the first place for cer- 
tain singers ; he does not think of a work of art last- 
ing forever ; he pays court to the exigencies of the 
day and of fashion, and takes his audience as he gen- 
erally finds them. I honor the operatic composer 
who, renouncing outward success, has only an ideal 
circle of hearers in his mind ; but I do not depreci- 
ate the value of the artist who thinks of the actual 
operatic public. That great genius, and worldly- 
wise man, Mozart, did both; he took into account 
singers and public, and created works of imperisha- 
ble beauty. His dramatic works-will, at any rate, 
endure as long as feeling for melodic beauty and mu- 
sical characterization exists in the world of art. How- 
ever people may of late have striven to limit such 
characterization, it can never be destroyed.—Berlin 
Echo. 

Paropy on “Romro ET JULIETTE.” A very 
amusing travestie of M. Gounod’s opera is just now 
being played with great success at the Theatre-Déja- 
zet, at Paris, under the title of Rhum et Eau en Juillet. 
The piece is closely imitated, and the new music sup- 
plied by M. Eugene Déjazet. 

A DisaGREEABLE QuestT10nN. Mme. Catalani, 
the celebrated singer, was for a long time manageress 
of the Italian Opera, Paris. But art sometimes came 
off very badly. A critic of the period used to com- 
mence every one of his notices with the Ciceronian 
phrase : “Quousque tandem abutere, CATALANI, pa- 
tientia nostra ?”’ “How long, Catalani, will you abuse 
our patience 2’). 

A Great Writer’s Ortnion OF A Great Mv- 
sIcraN. Jean Paul said of the composer of Don 
Juan: “Every note of Mozart’s is a round in the lad- 
der of the spheres by whick he ascended to the Heav- 
en of perfection.” 








Special HRotices. 


‘DESCRIPTIVE. LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Come to me oft. Canzonet. F. M. Crouch. 35 
A beautiful melody, well worthy the author of 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen.”’ 


Ah! that beloved. (Ah! quel.amata). Song. 
“Leonora.” 30 
I, though dead, speak. (Spento ancor). 30 


(Ah! se@ ver.) Duet. «30 
(In the calmness of a vision.) 
Song. ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 60 
(Ascoltiam).  ‘“ «30 
(Al mio furor). Terzetto. 
“Don Carlos.” 75 
Six new opera songs “all hot” from translation. 
Buy and sing them while they are new. You have 
here the sadness and mysticism of Verdi, the bright- 
ness of Gounod, and the somewhat quieter beauty of 
Mercadante. 
When the thorn is white with blossoms. 
Von Weber. 40 
When first I viewed that face so fair. (Nichts 
schdneres) . Marschner. 30 
Two capital songs, the last about the lady whose 
husband “never happened to think” that anything 
could be more lovely than the beauty and pleasant 
ways of his loved one. 


If ’tis true. 
Nella calma. 


Let us hark. 
In vain my wrath. 


There’s an empty seat at the table. Turner. 30 
A popular ballad. 
The Fisher. Ballad. H. Aidé. 30 


The fisher did not remember that any lovely lady 
had passed that way. Except the one, beautiful in 
death, that floated past in the stream. Very sweet 
and plaintive, with its ‘‘Waly, waly !” in the chorus. 

She danced like a fairy. Comic song. Dudley. 30 
How I was taken in. = “ L. Heath. 30 

Amusing songs, furnishing material for harmless 

mirth. 
Merrily, merrily sing. Song. Zaura H. Hatch. 30 
Farewell, dear one. si Kate Comstock. 30 
Meet me. Ballad. C. A. White. 30 
Will papa come to night ? W. C. Baker. 30 

‘Songs for the people.’’ 

Where are you going so fast, old man? Song. 
Covert. 30 
Sheridan’s ride to the front. « 30 

The first is a good, wholesome ‘‘moral’’ song, and 
the second a stirring description of the famous ride 
and battle. Good music. 

I'll forgive thee, bye and bye. F. Musgrave. 30 

Very neatly put together, and will ‘‘tell’’ on a com- 
pany when properly sung. 


Song. 


; Instrumental. 


Don Juan. Fantasie Brillante. S. Smith. 90 
Sydney Smith cannot well help making a piece bril- 
liant, and here is fine material. The well-known fa- 
vorites in the grand opera shine with new lustre in 
the effective com position. 


Hilda Waltz. Transcription. Kuhe. 60 
A graceful arrangement of a favorite waltz. 
Theresa Quadrille. D. Godfrey. 60 


Contains a few of the most popular of Mad. 
Theresa’s songs, and is quite lively and taking. 
Mozart’s march of triumph. Laura H. Hatch. 30 
Quite simple, and is a pretty lesson for beginners. 
Harmonious Blacksmith. Arr. for Organ by 
G. W. Morgan. 1.00 
This great honest melody fits kindly to the organ, 
and Mr. M. has done well to present it thus to the 
musical public. 
Prairie Rose Waltz. J. W. Turner. 80 
Easy and pretty. 





Music By Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies . Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 









































